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q^HIS  reprint  of  an  article  from  Farm  Quarterly  does  not 
“read  like”  an  article  on  farming  —  and  it  is  not  such  an 
article.  It  is  an  absorbing,  exciting  story  of  the  unbelievable 
accomplishments  of  those  who,  though  blind,  have  learned  to 
surmount  their  physical  handicaps,  and  have  taken  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  farm  economy  of  this  region. 

You  just  musn’t  miss  reading  this  article! 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind 
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This  article  reprinted  from  the  Summer,  1950,  issue 
of  Farm  Quarterly  magazine,  22  E.  12th  Street, 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio. 


BY  GRANT  CANNON 


BLIND  FARMER 

“The  eye  of  the  farmer  fattenth  the  ox”  says  an  old  English  proverb. 

There  is  a  world  of  truth  in  this  saying,  for  much  of  the  farmer’s  success 
depends  on  the  careful  observation  of  his  livestock  and  crops.  He  must  cull 
his  flock  and  look  over  his  herd  to  see  that  his  animals  are  healthy  and 
producing;  he  must  check  his  fields  to  see  that  the  crops  are  harvested. at 
the  right  time;  and  he  must  watch  the  growing  crops  for  signs  that  show 
lack  of  proper  fertility.  He  must  look  over  his  land  to  see  that  erosion  is 
not  gnawing  away  the  slopes  and  he  must  look  at  the  sky  to  make  his  best 
guess  about  the  weather.  In  the  evening  he  must  read  to  keep  up  with 
this  changing  world  of  agriculture,  and  strain  his  eyes  with  the  drudgery 
of  bookkeeping  if  his  records  are  to  be  kept  in  order. 

But  there  are  farmers,  and  good  ones,  who  have  been  blind  from  birth, 
or  have  lost  their  sight  for  so  long  they  but  dimly  remember  the  world  of 
light  and  color  and  form.  These  men  can  do  their  own  milking;  are  good 
enough  judges  of  cattle  to  enter  judging  contests  at  the  county  fair  and 
come  ofT  with  honors;  and  cull  their  own  poultry.  They  are  accomplished 
in  the  small  crafts  of  farming  such  as  carpentry,  electric  wiring  and  repair, 
plumbing  and  metal  work ;  are  competent  farm  managers  with  all  the 
record  keeping  that  management  involves;  and  can  even  plow  a  straight 
furrow  when  necessary. 

One  of  these  sightless  farmers  is  Jack  Caldwell,  who  runs  a  115  acre 
dairy  farm  near  Burlington,  Kentucky.  Caldwell  lost  his  sight  over  twenty 
years  ago  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  and  another  13  year  old  had  poured  a 
•  half  pound  of  black  powder  into  a  toy  cannon  and  failed  to  provide  a  long 

enough  powder  train.  The  resulting  blast  left  him  permanently  blind. 

After  high  school  and  college  he  and  his  sister  saved  their  money  and,  with 
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BARBARA  AND  HER  FATHER,  Fred  Ward,  make  a  game  out  of  working  the  tractor  together. 
During  the  war,  however,  when  he  could  get  no  help  on  his  New  Hampshire  farm.  Ward  was  totally 
dependent  on  his  five  year  old  son,  Lawrence,  to  steer  the  tractor  when  they  worked  in  the  fields. 


LONG  EXPERIENCE,  and  perhaps  a  sixth 
sense,  tell  Jack  Caldwell  when  he  is  near 
his  mail  box.  The  platform  on  the  post  is  for 
bulky  braille  books  that  the  library  sends. 


tPieir  father  bought  the  farm  Jack  now 
operates. 

Standing  on  the  porch  of  the  house, 
watching  Caldwell  and  his  hired  man 
work  in  the  barn  yard,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  which  is  the  blind  farmer  and  which 
the  seeing  helper.  The  tall,  slim  Caldwell 
works  around  his  farm  with  complete 
assurance.  There  is  little  or  no  fumbling, 
and  he  scorns  a  cane  or  a  dog  helper. 
When  he  walks  to  the  house  he  follows  a 
definite  path,  where  his  feet  know  and 
recognize  all  of  the  guiding  contours.  At 


the  end  of  the  path  he  turns  down  the 
edge  of  the  hard  road,  and  when  he  comes 
to  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  house  he  turns 
into  it  without  hesitation. 

Like  most  farmers  who  love  their  farms 
and  are  proud  of  them,  Caldwell  enjoys 
showing  visitors  around  the  place.  He  likes 
to  take  them  up  the  road  and  into  the  field 
that  he  is  converting  from  crop  land  into 
hay  production.  With  no  other  guide  than 
the  feel  of  the  road  under  his  feet  he  turns 
and  walks  into  the  field. 

“During  four  of  the  five  years  I’ve  had 
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this  farm  this  land  has  been  used  for  row 
crops,  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  before,”  he 
said,  “the  first  hired  man  I  had  was  an 
excellent  worker  and  very  conscientious, 
but  he  refused  to  contour  farm — felt  there 
was  something  wicked  about  plowing  a 
crooked  furrow.  When  I  began  finding 
small  gullies  between  the  rows  of  corn  and 
deltas  of  top  soil  at  the  end  of  each  fur¬ 
row,  we  came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Arthur,  the  man  that  helps  me  now,  used 
to  be  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  he  and  I  see  eye  to  eye  on  conservation. 
One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  lay 
out  the  contour  lines — he  used  the  transit 
and  I  held  the  pole  and  drove  stakes — and 
later  we  put  the  field  into  alfalfa.  Down 
the  slope  here  you  can  see  how  we  are 
healing  the  gullies  that  were  starting.  You 
see  that  bare  line  running  across  the  field,” 
Caldwell  said,  pointing  directly  to  the 
thin  patch  and  following  it  across  the  field 
with  his  finger,  “that  is  the  old  fence  row. 
We  took  out  the  fence  when  we  converted 
all  of  this  land  to  forage  crops,  but  we 
haven’t  got  the  alfalfa  to  grow  so  well 
there. 

“Our  land  on  this  side  of  the  road  goes 
clear  up  beyond  the  stream  to  the  sassafras 
trees,”  he  continued,  “At  one  time  I  in¬ 
tended  to  cut  out  the  trees,  but  they  are 
so  beautiful,  especially  in  the  fall,  that  I 
decided  to  leave  them  there.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  I  remember  from  the  old 


A  TWELVE  FOOT  DROP  from  the  loft  does  not  bother  Caldwell;  BECAUSE  HE  DREADS  reaching  into  a  feed  sack  and  finding  a  rat 

the  beam  is  a  guide  and  he  feels  for  the  edge  with  his  toe.  Elsaesser  pampers  his  cats  with  quarters  under  a  warm  brooder. 


days,  driving  along  and  seeing  the  sassa¬ 
fras  trees  in  the  fall.” 

Asked  about  his  ability  to  get  around 
the  farm,  he  said,  “The  best  way  I  can  put 
it  is  this:  It’s  as  though  a  seeing  person 
were  walking  around  the  farm  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  map.  He  would  always 
know  where  he  was  without  looking  off 
the  map  for  a  moment.  Of  course,  I  do 
get  lost  sometimes,  and  then  I  just  wander 
around  until  I  find  something  familiar 
and  then  I’m  not  lost.  It’s  nothing  to  get 
excited  about.  Maybe  the  church  bell 
rings  or  the  noon  whistle  blows,  or  maybe 
Arthur  starts  the  tractor.  You  know 
where  the  town  is  and  where  the  tractor 
is,  so  you  know  where  you  are  in  relation 
to  them.  One  day,  soon  after  we  moved 
here,  I  was  out  in  the  field  and  got  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  I  walked  around  until  I  was 
tired  and  finally  ended  up  on  a  little 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  creek.  It  was 
nice  and  grassy  and  the  sun  was  shining 
on  it  so  I  just  lay  down  and  went  to 
sleep.  When  I  woke  up  all  the  cows  were 
standing  around  sniffing  at  me.” 

Dividing  The  Work 

The  division  of  the  work  between  Cald¬ 
well  and  his  man  Arthur,  is  on  the  basis 
of  who  can  do  the  job  most  efficiently.  “I 
am  sure  that,  with  help,  I  could  do  field 
work”  Caldwell  explains,  “but  I  wouldn’t 
do  it  as  well  or  as  quickly  as  a  seeing 
person,  so  I  let  Arthur  do  it.”  Caldwell 
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keeps  all  of  the  records,  either  typing  them 
or  punching  them  out  in  braille,  and  takes 
care  of  the  other  management  duties. 
Both  of  them  do  necessary  repair  work 
around  the  place,  though  they  rarely  work 
together  on  repair  jobs.  “I  have  my  own 
way  of  doing  things,”  Caldwell  says,  “and 
it  is  usually  more  efficient  to  work  alone. 
I  have  taken  our  combine  apart  and  put 
it  together  again  and  feel  that  I  can  make 
any  necessary  repairs  on  it,  but  when 
Arthur  works  on  it  I  don’t  try  to  help 
him.  We’d  just  get  in  each  other’s  way.” 

Caldwell  built  the  bull  pen  and  dug  the 
trench  and  laid  a  third  of  a  mile  of  pipe 
to  bring  water  from  the  pond  to  the  horse 
barn.  “I  hired  a  young  boy  to  help  me  line 
up  the  pipe.  I  could  have  done  it  alone, 
but  you  have  to  lift  each  section  in  the 
middle  and  since  they  are  24  feet  long, 
I’m  just  not  long  enough  to  reach  back 
and  feel  if  I  have  it  lined  up  with  the  last 
section.” 

When  haying  time  comes,  Caldwell  has 
his  hay  put  up  by  a  cutom  baler.  He  works 
in  the  field  with  the  men  loading  the  hay. 


and  later  unloads  the  wagon  himself  at 
the  barn. 

Arthur  drives  the  tractor  and  spreads 
the  manure,  but  when  the  spreader  is 
empty  he  leaves  it  parked  near  the  loafing 
shed  where  Caldwell  fills  it.  Arthur  milks 
the  herd  of  13  Brown  Swiss  and  Caldwell 
feeds  and  cleans  up  the  milking  machine. 
On  Arthur’s  day  off  Caldwell  does  all  of 
the  milking  and  cleaning. 

“Of  course,  you  always  have  something 
coming  up  that  changes  the  schedule,” 
Caldwell  says,  “like  the  time  one  of  our 
best  cows  had  a  bad  udder  condition.  We 
decided  to  milk  her  four  times  a  day  to 
keep  her  from  having  too  much  weight  in 
her  udder.  Arthur  milked  her  morning 
and  evening  and  I  milked  her  at  noon  and 
midnight.  And  then  there  was  the  time 
that  we  had  one  of  them  with  a  bad  case 
of  foot  rot  and  I  had  to  go  out  into  the 
field  and  feed  and  milk  her  there.” 

Seeing  With  Fingers 

Walking  through  the  loafing  shed  one 
of  the  cows  brushed  past  him,  “That  was 


CALDWELL’S  DISCERNING  FINGERS  scan  a  page  of  braille  almost  as  quickly  as  his 
wife  can  read  the  same  page  from  a  book.  His  prized  gun  collection  and  the  world  of 
the  farm,  shown  in  the  next  column,  are  seen  by  him  through  his  sensitive  hands. 


CALF  FEED  is  made  of  kernels  and  meal. 


A  COW’S  COAT  serves  as  her  name  plate. 


THIS  IS  THE  FIRST  CUTTING  of  the  hay. 
THE  BARN  DOOR  has  its  individual  texture. 
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Queen,  I  think.  I  didn’t  get  a  good  look 
at  her.”  He  ran  his  hand  along  the  backs 
of  the  cows  as  he  passed,  “This  is  Bess  and 
this  is  Silver,  one  of  our  best  animals.” 
Asked  how  he  knew  them  so  easily  he  said, 
“They  all  feel  different.  Take  Silver  here, 
there  isn’t  a  silkier  coat  on  any  cow  in 
the  country,  just  feel  it.  You  get  so  that 
the  shape  and  texture  of  things  is  very 
revealing.  I  can  tell  any  of  the  feeds  we 
use  by  their  feel  and  I  can  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  hay  and  straw  or  between 
kinds  of  hay  either  by  feel  or  smell.  When 
I’m  walking,  the  slope  and  the  texture  of 
the  ground  under  me  is  a  guide  that  I 
don’t  miss  even  with  overshoes  on.” 

A  friend  who  visited  Caldwell  one 
winter  evening  when  he  was  finishing  his 
chores  says,  “It  was  quite  dark  when  we 
left  the  dairy  barn  and  walked  up  to  the 
other  barn  where  he  keeps  his  calves.  Jack 
walked  along  easily  and  confidently  while 
I  stumbled  along  behind.  When  we  got 
inside  the  barn  it  was  pitch  dark  and  I 
found  that  I  was  the  blind  one.  I  heard 
him  set  out  the  feed  boxes  and  pour  oats 
into  a  bucket.  I  knew  that  he  must  be 
measuring  the  amount,  as  I  had  seen  him 
do,  by  holding  the  fingers  of  one  hand  at 


the  point  he  wanted  to  fill  to  and  pouring 
with  the  other  hand.  It  was  so  dark  in 
there  that  I  couldn’t  see  him  as  he  brushed 
past  me  to  put  the  feed  boxes  into  the 
horse  stalls.  A  moment  later  I  heard  him 
climbing  the  ladder  to  the  loft  and  then 
the  swishing  sound  as  he  dragged  a  bale 
of  hay  toward  the  opening.  Suddenly  I 
felt  lost  and  rather  afraid.  When  he  came 
down,  I  told  Jack  that  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  how  it  felt  to  be  blind.  ‘That’s  how 
you  feel  after  a  five  minute  taste  of  blind¬ 
ness,’  he  told  me,  ‘but  the  feeling  of  being 
utterly  lost  in  a  dark  world  wears  off.  After 
a  period  of  years  you  forget  about  it  so 
completely  that  it’s  a  surprise  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  you  can’t  see’.” 

At  night,  when  seeing  people  are  handi¬ 
capped,  he  likes  to  go  down  to  the  barn 
and  check  over  the  cows.  “I  usually  come 
down  late  and  look  them  over.  If  any  are 
in  heat  we  like  to  pen  them  off  quickly 
so  that  they  won’t  do  any  damage.  Even 
if  I  know  they  are  all  right,  I  like  to  go 
down  and  stand  there  and  just  listen  to 
them  breathing  and  groaning  in  their 
sleep  and  smell  their  good  smell.” 

One  of  the  visitors  who  stopped  by 
Caldwell’s  farm  to  look  over  his  herd  was 


PRIDE  IN  CRAFTSMANSHIP  is  highly  developed  among  those  who  have  perfected  their 
skills  in  spite  of  handicaps.  Jack  Caldwell  works  competently  with  metal  or  wood 
and  makes  minor  repairs  on  farm  machinery.  He  is  also  an  accomplished  pianist. 


THE  BLIND  TEACH  THE  BLIND  at  the  farm 
school.  As  the  teacher  guides  the  hand 
of  the  student  over  the  equipment  he 
learns  its  parts  and  how  it  operates. 
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Steve  Elsaesser,  who  had  been  totally  blind 
since  infancy.  “My  nephew  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  to  look  at  a  calf  that  Caldwell 
had  for  sale,”  Elsaesser  recalls,  “but  we 
hadn’t  heard  that  he  was  blind.  You  could 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  pin  when 
I  got  out  of  the  car  to  look  at  the  calves 
and  the  man  who  was  to  show  them  to  me 
told  me  that  he  was  blind.” 

Elsaesser  operates  a  260  acre  farm  on 
the  outskirts  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
milks  38  holsteins  and  raises  chickens,  tur¬ 
keys  and  ducks  on  the  side.  All  this  he 
does  with  the  help  of  a  man  in  his  late 
sixties  and  a  boy  of  18.  Not  content  with 
merely  farming,  Elsaesser  has  a  growing 
retail  business  in  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and 
dressed  poultry.  “I  am  confident  that  I 
could  make  a  living  on  turkeys  alone  if 
I  wanted  to  specialize  in  them,”  Elsaesser 
says.  “They  are  a  good  project  for  a  blind 
man  when  you  raise  them  on  wire  the  way 
I  do.  These  Muscovy  ducks  are  not  so  easy 
to  raise,  but  I  like  to  keep  them  to  clean 
up  under  the  turkey  pens  where  grain  and 
mash  is  spilled.  I  raised  400  turkeys  last 
year  and  sold  them  at  slightly  below 
butcher  shop  prices  right  here  on  the 
place. 

“Chickens  are  another  good  project  for 
the  blind,  either  broilers  or  layers.  A  fellow 
should  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  without 
outside  help.  I  know  I  do.  Once  I  hired 
some  fellows  to  help  me  with  the  culling. 
I  generally  do  my  own  culling,  but  I  was 
pretty  busy  at  the  time  and  thought  that 
they  could  help  me  out.  The  first  thing  I 
learned,  of  course,  was  that  they  couldn’t 
work  like  I  do.  I  go  in  at  night  and  work 
right  down  the  roost,  handling  every 
bird.  Why,  I  can  spot  a  case  of  roupe  as 
quick  as  you  can  tell  your  nose  is  running. 
These  fellows  needed  light  and  before  long 
all  of  the  chickens  were  off  the  roosts  and 
we  had  a  terrible  time  trying  to  catch 
them.  I  tell  you,  sometimes  people  who  see 
are  a  blamed  nuisance.” 

Elsaesser  moves  about  his  farm  in  day¬ 
light  or  darkness  as  quickly  as  a  seeing 
person  could.  It  is  easy  to  forget  that  he 
is  blind.  His  youngest  child.  Sue,  came 
home  from  school  the  other  day  filled 
with  questions  about  20-20  vision  which 
they  were  studying  in  health  class.  “Do 
I  have  it.  Mommy?”  she  asked.  When 
assured  that  she  did,  “Do  you?  Does 
Daddy?” 

During  the  winter  months  a  spare 
electric  brooder  is  likely  to  be  found 
housing  a  batch  of  kittens,  for  Elsaesser  is 
a  collector  of  stray  cats.  “In  the  first  place, 
I  love  cats,”  he  explains,  “but  more  im¬ 
portant,  is  that  I  have  a  horror  of  putting 
my  hand  into  a  feed  sack  and  finding  a 


live  rat  there,  ready  to  bite  me.  I’ve  done 
just  that  before  I  started  collecting  cats.” 

School  For  Blind  Farmers 

Elsaesser  learned  farming  as  most  seeing 
farmers  have,  by  being  raised  on  a  farm 
and  doing  his  part  of  the  day-to-day 
chores.  At  the  time  he  attended  school 
there  was  no  course  in  agriculture  avail¬ 
able  for  the  blind.  Until  a  few  blind 
farmers  proved  that  it  was  a  practical  pro¬ 
fession  for  the  sightless,  there  were  no  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  willing  to  assume 
the  heavy  financial  burden  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  school.  In  1942,  the  Barnes  Agricul¬ 
tural  School  for  the  Blind  was  started  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  became  the  first  and 
only  agricultural  school  for  the  blind  in 
the  world.  After  five  years  of  operation  it 
was  closed  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
Its  director,  Fred  Ward,  was  later 
invited  west  by  the  Cincinnati  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  however,  and  a  new 
school  has  been  started  in  Mason,  Ohio. 
So  far  as  Ward  knows,  the  school  at  Mason 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
but  he  is  hoping  that  two  of  his  former 
students  will  soon  have  another  agricul¬ 
tural  school  for  the  blind  started  in 
Greece.  Ward  would  like  to  see  other 
schools  opened  because  he  feels  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  another  way  of  life  in  which  the 
blind  can  find  themselves.  He  does  not, 
however,  feel  that  farming  is  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  all  of  the  blind.  “The 
blind,  as  a  group,”  Ward  says,  “make  up 
a  cross  section  of  the  American  people.  It 
would  be  just  as  silly  to  say  that  farming  is 
the  answer  for  the  blind  as  it  would  be  to 
say  it  was  the  answer  for  every  American. 
For  some  of  us  it  is  an  excellent  way  of 
life  that  we  can  enjoy  quite  fully  in  spirit 
of  our  handicap.” 

Plowing  A  Straight  Furrow 

Ward’s  work  for  the  blind  who  wish  to 
be  farmers  is  a  logical  development  of  his 
own  past.  He  too  is  totally  blind,  having 
lost  his  sight  when  he  was  a  child  of  four, 
and  he  has  operated  his  own  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  for  over  20  years.  In  operating 
a  general  farm  with  dairying  and  broiler 
raising  as  the  chief  sources  of  cash  income. 
Ward,  like  Caldwell,  felt  that  the  most 
economical  use  of  labor  was  to  hire  a  man 
to  do  the  field  work.  This  plan  worked  out 
very  well  for  him  until  the  war  years  when 
he  found  that  he  couldn’t  get  extra  help. 

To  meet  this  crisis.  Ward  took  his  oldest 
boy,  Lawrence,  who  was  five  years  old, 
out  to  the  fields  on  his  tractor.  Ward 
started  the  machine,  made  the  gas  ad¬ 
justments,  and  manipulated  the  gears 
while  Lawrence  sat  in  his  lap  and  steered. 
With  a  little  practice  they  developed  into 
a  surefire  tractor  driving  team.  “During 
the  time  we  were  driving  the  tractor  every 
day,”  Ward  says,  “together  we  made  as 
good  a  field  man  as  you  could  find  in 
New  Hampshire.” 


MARKED  CARDS  are  fair  when  used  at  the  school  for  the  blind  for  a  game  of  cribbage. 


When  Lawrence  graduated  to  driving 
the  tractor  alone,  his  younger  brother, 
Robert,  and  sister,  Barbara,  took  their 
turns  as  apprentice  tractor  drivers.  With 
Lawrence  able  to  drive  the  tractor  it 
wasn’t  that  they  were  particularly  needed 
for  the  job,  but  by  this  time  so  much 
.family  prestige  had  become  attached  to 
it  that  it  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  deny 
them  the  chance  to  serve  as  their  father’s 
eyes. 

Hearing  A  Wall 

Around  the  farm  yard  Ward  needs  no 
help  in  finding  his  way  about.  “I  did  use 
a  cane  around  here  for  a  while”  he  says, 
“when  we  had  a  seeing  hired  man  who 
couldn’t  seem  to  realize  that  there  were 
blind  people  around.  The  day  I  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  use  a  cane  as  long  as  he  was  with 
us,  he  left  two  garden  tractors  on  the  side¬ 
walk  between  the  house  and  the  shop. 
They  were  so  low  that  I  didn’t  notice  them 
and  stumbled  over  one,  got  up  and 
promptly  fell  over  the  other. 

“Low  obstacles  are  much  harder  for  a 
blind  person  to  detect,”  he  said  by  way 
of  explanation.  “You  would  never  find  a 
blind  man  walking  into  a  wall  or  the  side 
of  a  building;  he  would  sense  that  they 
were  there  and  avoid  them.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  we  do  this; 
some  feel  that  facial  perception  is  the  most 
important  and  others,  I  among  them,  feel 
that  sounds  rebounding  from  objects  is  the 
thing  that  does  it. 

“Facial  perception,”  he  continued,  “is 
the  ability  to  sense  the  presence  of  an 
object.  Mostly,  we  find,  the  sensing  is  done 
with  the  nerves  of  the  face  and  forehead. 
It  is  like  my  knowing  that  there  is  a  wall 
next  to  me  right  now.  I  would  know  it 
even  if  I  hadn’t  felt  it  there  with  my 
hand.  I  agree  that  there  is  facial  percep¬ 


tion  too,  but  I  feel  that  hearing  is  more 
important. 

“I  can  fully  understand  the  feelings  of 
dread  some  people  have  about  blindness.” 
Ward  said  with  a  slight  shiver,  “for  I 
have  the  same  dread  of  being  deaf.  As  a 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  deaf  for  a  little 
while  during  a  mastoid  infection  and  the 
world  closed  in  on  me.  I  think  it  a  worse 
handicap  than  blindness.  With  sight  you 
can  only  see  what  is  directly  in  front  of 
you,  but  you  can  hear  sounds  from  any 
direction. 

“When  I  was  going  into  town  a  good 
deal  I  always  wore  leather  heeled  shoes 
so  that  I  could  hear  the  sound  bounding 
off  the  buildings,”  he  said,  continuing  his 
argument,  “If  a  truck  rumbled  by,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  like  a  seeing  person  might  feel 
when  the  light  is  turned  off,  for  as  long 
as  the  noise  continued  you  were  com¬ 
pletely  lost.  It  is  low  objects,  like  fire 
hydrants  or  garden  tractors,  that  are 
troublesome.  You  don’t  get  a  good  sound 
rebound  and  you  can’t  seem  to  sense 
them  by  facial  perception,  so  you  often 
wind  up  stumbling  over  them. 

“In  getting  to  know  a  place  you  use  all 
of  your  senses,  of  course.  And  they  are  so 
integrated  that  you  rarely  are  conscious  of 
using  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Yes  we  do 
have  some  landmarks  that  we  remember. 
I  know,  for  instance  that  there  is  a  rough 
spot  on  the  sidewalk  just  before  you  reach 
the  cement  steps  and  I  know  the  inward 
slope  of  the  road  as  it  turns  near  the  shop 
and  goes  down  to  the  barn.  We  teach  the 
students  as  many  of  these  landmarks  as 
we  can  remember  when  they  first  come, 
just  to  save  them  time  in  getting  ac¬ 
quainted. 

Teaching  Self  Confidence 

“Our  hope  in  teaching,”  Ward  con- 
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tinued,  “is  to  give  the  students  as  much 
theoretical  training  and  as  much  practical 
experience  in  farming  as  we  can  in  a  one 
year  course.  The  main  emphasis  is  on 
actually  doing  the  various  jobs  so  that 
when  they  leave  here  they  will  have 
enough  self  confidence  to  tackle  any  job 
that  normally  comes  up  on  the  farm  and 
go  on  from  there.” 

The  school  started  out  in  the  fall  of 
1 949  with  one  student,  Edward  Konieczski, 
who  came  to  the  school  from  Michigan 
where  he  had  had  three  years  of  High 
School  Vocational  Agriculture.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  this  year  their  second  student  was 
enrolled,  James  Richard,  a  veteran  from 
the  last  war  with  no  previous  agricultural 
experience.  Eventually  the  school  hopes 
to  have  12  students  with  three  instructors. 

Learning  by  Doing 

Instruction  must  be  on  a  personal  basis. 
t  To  introduce  a  city-bred  boy  to  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  damp  rake,  for  instance.  Ward 
must  first  explain  the  function  of  the  rake 
in  farming  and  give  a  general  description 
of  it  and  of  the  other  equipment  that 
could  be  used  in  doing  the  job  of  gather¬ 
ing  hay.  He  then  takes  the  student  by 
the  hand  and  goes  over  each  part,  feeling 
the  general  shape  of  the  machine.  He 
then  explains  the  relationship  of  the  parts 
and  how  they  function  together. 

In  teaching  electricity,  plumbing  or 
carpentry  the  instruction  includes  the 
actual  use  of  tools.  The  project  in  carpen¬ 
try,  used  in  teaching  Edward  Konieczski, 
was  the  construction  of  roosts  for  the 
chicken  coops.  Konieczski  helped  Ward 
build  one  of  the  structures,  a  sturdy 
table  with  a  hinged,  wire-covered  top,  and 
was  then  permitted  to  make  one  entirely 
on  his  own.  A  seeing  poultryman  who  saw 
the  roosts  said,  “They’re  too  good.  You 
just  don’t  do  such  a  finished  job  for 
chickens.”  The  neat  firmness  of  the  joints, 
the  allignment  of  the  boards,  the  fit  of  the 


hinged  top  to  the  table,  and  the  finish 
was  as  good  as  that  generally  found  in 
kitchen  furniture. 

Whenever  possible,  regular  farm  chores 
are  used  for  instruction.  A  student  learn¬ 
ing  about  cows  and  milking  will  take  care 
of  some  of  the  cows  in  the  school  herd 
and  run  the  milking  machine;  classes  in 
poultry  raising  are  conducted  while  work¬ 
ing  in  the  coops.  At  times  a  job  that  has 
been  set  aside  for  instruction  work  just 
won’t  wait.  “We  were  milking  the  other 
morning,”  Konieczski  says,  “when  the 
milking  machine  motor  slowed  down  and 
began  to  smell.  We  figured  that  the  trouble 
was  in  the  switch.  Mr.  Ward  had  promised 
to  let  me  help  him  install  a  new  switch, 
but  the  one  that  they  had  sent  out  was  a 
kind  that  he  had  never  used  before  so  he 
was  waiting  for  another  to  come  before 
we  tackled  the  job.  Well,  when  the  motor 
started  heating  up,  Mr.  Ward  turned  off 
the  switch,  but  the  motor  kept  right  on 
running  and  the  burning  smell  got  worse. 
Later  we  found  that  the  heat  had  fused 
the  switch.  Mr.  Ward  jerked  the  wires  out 
of  the  switch  box,  shut  off  the  electricity 
at  the  meter,  studied  the  new  switch,  and 
in  a  few  minues  he  had  the  new  switch 
installed  and  the  machine  running  again.” 


GROOVES  INDICATE  the  measurement  on 
this  ruler  that  Caldwell  uses  for  carpentry. 


The  students  are  taught  field  work  with 
different  crops  and  different  pieces  of 
equipment.  “I  know  that  field  work  is  not 
efficient  for  the  blind,”  Ward  explains, 
“but  they  should  have  it  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  management  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Furthermore,  there  may  come  a 
time,  as  there  did  with  me,  when  you 
either  know  field  work  and  do  it  or  you 
fail  as  a  farmer.” 

Farm  Books  for  the  Blind 

Most  of  the  instruction  must  necessarily 
come  in  lecture  form  since  there  are  a 
very  limited  number  of  argicultural  books 
that  have  been  written  in  braille.  Poultry 
farming  is  best  covered,  with  several 
standard  books  and  bulletins  in  braille; 
dairy  farming  has  but  six  bulletins ;  hog 
raising  has  one  and  home  gardening  a 
single  bulletin.  The  number  of  texts  in¬ 
dicates  the  current  belief  as  to  the  types 
of  farming  most  suitable  for  the  blind, 
with  poultry  and  dairy  way  ahead.  Ward 
feels,  however,  that  for  those  who  want 
to  devote  themselves  to  management  there 
is  no  branch  of  farming  that  is  closed  to 
the  blind.  “It  depends  on  the  individual” 
he  says,  “just  as  it  depends  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whether  or  not  he  should  be  in 
farming  at  all.  At  the  school  here  we  are 
most  concerned  with  whether  the  student 
has  the  proper  aptitudes  for  a  farmer. 
We  take  them  on  probation  for  two 
months,  during  which  time  we  watch 
them  very  closely  to  see  if  we  think  they 
fit  into  the  life.” 

Those  who  do  love  the  life  of  a  farmer 
and  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  go 
on  with  their  studies.  The  life  they  have 
chosen  will  be  difficult,  but  it  will  also  be 
rewarding.  They  at  least  know  that  others 
with  the  same  handicap  have  made  a 
success  of  the  job  and  have  shown  that 
the  eye  that  fatteneth  the  ox  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  touch  of  hands  that  can  see, 
and  ears  than  can  make  visual  the  sounds 
that  come  to  them. 


Farm  School  activities  described  in  the  foregoing  article  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  operates  a  vacation  home  and  farm 
school  near  Mason,  Ohio. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  farming  activities  described  in  the  article 
could  be  amplified,  and  a  larger  number  of  students  could  be  given  instruction,  if  additional 
equipment  and  housing  facilities  could  be  provided. 


The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind,  1548  Central  Parkway,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  10,  O.  Phone  GA  2111.  Calvin  S.  Glover,’ Executive  Secretary. 
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